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CERTAIN CEREMONIES CONNECT- 
ED WITH THE DEAD. 





** Here may thy storme—bett vessell safely ryde: 
*- This is the Port of rest from troublous toyle, 
** The worldes sweet In from paine and wearisome tur- 
moyle.’’ 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, b. 2. c. 12. 





Messrs. Editors. 

It is my frequent custom, in my evening 
walks, in this Vicinity, to stroll along the 
rugged paths, which lead towards the Ob- 
servatory, and, frequently, to pass some 
time in the rude Pasture, of which a por- 


tion has been set apart as the cemetery of 


this University. There, in “that solitary, 
silent, solemn, scene,”— 


“where the slave 





“Rests from his labours: where th’ insulting 
proud 

“ Resigns his power; the miser drops his hoard : 
** Where human folly sleeps” — 

have I often fallen into solemn musing, on 
the different feelings, which have impress- 
ed different nations, in their views of the 
necessity of reverence towards the dead, 
and their various modes of testifying it: 
and, my conclusion has ever been, with Sir 
Thomas Browne, as he has charitably ex- 
pressed it, in his Hydriotaphia or Urn Bu- 
vial : that “all customs were founded on 
some bottom of reason, and that there are 
traces of noble imagination in the most op- 
posite rites and ceremonials.’? “ Some,” 
he remarks, in his own peculiar language ; 
“ being of the opinion of Thales, that water 
was the original of all things, thought it 
most equal to submit it unto the principle 
of putrefaction, and conclude in a moist 
relentment. Others conceived it most na- 
tural to end in fire, as due unto the master 
principle in the composition, according to 
the doctrine of Heraclitus. And therefore 
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heaped up large piles, more actively to waft 
them towards that element, whereby they 
also declined a visible degeneration into 
worms, and left a lasting parcel of their 
composition. Some apprehended a puri- 
fying virtue in fire, refining the grosser 
commixture, and firing out the etherial 
particles so deeply immersed in it. And 
such as by tradition or rational conjecture 
held any hint of the final pyre of all things, 
or that this element at last must be too 
hard for all the rest, might conceive most 
naturally of the fiery dissolution.” Wheth- 
er, in short, the bones of the dead be re- 
duced to powder and eaten with the food, 
as in the case of the Tapuyas and Moxo 
tribes of South America,—be preserved in 
the state of mummy, as with the antient 
Egyptians, or be suffered to infect the air, 
as with the Parsees of India, (from a su- 
perstitious dread, inculcated by their sacred 
books, of polluting earth, water, or fire)— 
however singular the custom of these vari- 
ous people may be, “they are all founded 
on some bottom of reason.” 

In every age it has been the practice, 
with mankind generally, to regard the de- 
positaries of the dead as objects of atten- 
tive veneration. In antient Rome, the 
place was held religious, where a dead bo- 
dy or any portion of it had been buried; 
and violating the tombs was punished by 
fine, the loss of a hand, working in the 
mines, banishment or death. Even in the 
savage Tonga islands, the cemeteries are ac- 
counted so sacred, that if the deadliest ene- 
mies should meet there, they must refrain 
from all acts of hostility. Yet occasionally, 
ina civilized age, and in countries esteemed 
enlightened, the sanctuary of the grave has 
been violated, and political anarchy, reli- 
gious bigotry or infidelity have subverted 
all those sensibilities, which had been held 
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sacred, and ney men to vent their dis- 
graceful rage even upon the bodies of the 
dead. That savage tribes like the Tupi, 


should delight in opening the graves of 


their enemies and in breaking their bones, 
when they had been unable to devour their 
flesh, ought not so much to excite surprise, 
as that, in the eighteenth century, ruftians 
should be found possessing such brutal 
spirit: this might indeed induce astonish- 
ment, were it not that experience has too 
often shewn, that when the idle and the 
worthless are Jet loose upon society, by any 
great civil commotion, there is no crime, 
however loathsome, of which they may not 
be guilty. It is probably well known to 
many, that, in the year 1793, the National 
Convention passed a decree, upon the mo- 
tion of Barrére, that the graves and monu- 
ments of the Kings in St. Denis, and in all 
other places throughout France, should be 
destroyed: but they were not satisfied with 
this: the graves of all the celebrated per- 
sons who had been interred at St. Dennis 
were opened also, that the leaden coffins 
might be applied to the use of the Repub- 
lic! Again, when the bones of the dead 
were removed for the purposes of salubrity, 
from the church of St. Innocents in Paris, 
to the present catacombs, the crosses, mo- 
numents and tombstones, which were not 
reclaimed by the families of the dead, to 
whom they belonged, were carefully re- 
moved and placed in a field, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris : So far every thing was 


respectful, the project was one of utility, of 


salubrity ; of which the example had been 
set them by Augustus, who, when the Puticu- 
le or burial places for the poor, without the 
Esquiline gate, had become unhealthy, from 
the number of dead, there deposited, with 
the consent of the Senate and the people, 
gave a part of it to his favourite Maecenas, 
who built there a magnificent palace, with 
extensive gardens, and thus became a pub- 
lic benefactor, by rendering it one of the 
most salubrious situationsin Rome. When, 
however, the French revolution proceeded, 
the field, to which allusion has been made, 
was sold as a national domain; the lead- 
en coffins were melted into balls for the 
service of the country, and all the monu- 
ments destroyed; those which could not 
be sold or applied to any useful purpose, 
being demolished for mere mischief. A 
dancing school was then opened on the 
spot! 





We can readily ‘tae every een 
for the patriotism, even when ‘sacrilegious, 
which might induce a nation to disturb the 
dead for the purpose of procuring means 
for the defence of their country, but the 
indignities offered to the feelings of thou- 
sands, and the thoughtless levity, which 
could occasion the wanton demolition 
of memorials, erected by the hand of af- 
fection, and the conversion of the sacred 
place of deposit into a scene of frivolity 
and immorality, admit of no palliation. 
What a strange alteration, did these scenes 
exhibit in that people, who, when, in 1785, 
the horrible accumulation of bodies in the 
cemetery of St. Innocents, rendered it ne- 
cessary that they should be removed, re- 
garded the place with so much veneration, 
that danger was apprehended lest any ac- 
cident should provoke their irritable felings, 
during an operation, which could not fail 
to be shocking to those possessed of ordi- 
nary sensibility: and how different from 
that people of the present day, with whom 
the depositaries of the dead are objects of 
the deepest respect and veneration, and who 
are distinguished for the beauty, if not for 
the solemnity, of their cemetieres ornes or 
ornamented burial grounds : of which that 
of Pere la Chaise isthe most distinguish- 
ed and an interesting object to the travel- 
ler. 

It has been already remarked, that reli- 
gious bigotry has, at times, given occasion 
to similar violations of decorum. Hugh, 
bishop of Lincoln, ordered the body of 
fair Rosamond to be turned out of the’ 
choir of Godstow, notwithstanding she died 
penitent; and Baldwin, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, directed the body of Owen Gwy- 
neth, king of North Wales, who was buri- 
ed at Bangor, to be removed out of the ca- 
thedral, because he had been excommuni- 
cated by archbishop Becket. But it may 
be said, “these are tales of old.” Would 
to God that they were mere relics of an age 
of superstition that had passed away, never 
to return. The reverse of this is unfortu- 
nately the case. All are probably aware of 
the melancholy circumstances, connected 
with the burial of Mrs. Temple, the Nar- 
cissa of Young, (who died of consumption 
at Lyons on her way to Nice, in the year 
1741,) as detailed in “ Night the Third” 
of that Poet. 


“For oh! the curst ungodliness of zeal! 
‘¢ Deny’d the charity of dust to spread 




















. oO” er dust! a ‘charity rere dogs enjoy, 
‘What could I do? What succour? What re- 

source ? 

“« With pions sacrilege, a grave I stole: 

‘¢ With impious piety, that grave I wrong’d: 

‘¢ Short in my duty: coward in my grief! 

‘¢ More like her murderer than friend, I crept, 

“ With soft suspended step, and mufiled deep 

‘In midnight darkness, whisper’d my last sigh. 

“I whisper’d what should echo through their 
realms : 

‘* Nor writ her name, whose tomb should pierce 
the skies.”’ 

The celebrated Talma and Madame Pe- 
tit, a few years ago, made some atonement, 
so far at least as was in their power, for 
this act of scandalous superstition, by seek- 
ing for Narcissa’s remains and giving 
them proper sepulture. It has been as- 
serted that Lady Hamilton, the wife of Sir 
William, and the friend of Nelson, was not 
only refused Christian burial in France, but 
that she was even denied a coffin, and bu- 
ried in a sack: till an English gentleman, 
hearing of this brutal bigotry, interfered, 
had the body taken up, placed in a coffin 
and interred respectfully, though not in 
consecrated ground. A similar act of in- 
humanity is related by Southey, as having 
occurred in Switzerland. The inhabitants 
of the romantic valley of Lungern had re- 
solved to drain their beautiful lake: and, 
for this purpose, they employed a German 
Engineer, who took his family with him 
and began to work. His wife died : being 
a Protestant they refused her Christian bu- 
rial, and the husband, with a natural and 
just resentment, left the place in disgust. 

Still more recently the same scene is said 
to have taken place on the death of Mrs. 
Jordan, the celebrated actress, at St. Cloud, 
in the neighbourhood of Paris :—but we 
need not multiply proofs, that the age of 
religious superstition has not passed away, 
that, in some of its favorite retreats it is 
as intolerant, as ready to persecute those 
who do not conform to its tenets, as ever. 

But let us turn from this revolting sub- 
ject to the contemplation of those melan- 
choly attentions, which have been render- 
ed, over the graves of the departed, in all 
ages, of those festivals instituted for pro- 
curing rest and peace to the souls of the 
departed ; of which the Nexugia and 
Newstsia, of the Greeks and the Feralia 
and Lemuria of the Romans were the pro- 
totypes. ‘These festivals were, by the 
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heeled Chan, nabannt to their Calen- 
dar, and,on All Souls Day, the second of 
November, in Catholic countries, whole 
families visit the graves of their relations 
and offer up prayers for the departed souls. 
It is an impressive spectacle, bearing at 
least the semblance of being dictated by 
genuine piety and affection, as it doubtless 
is in many instances. 

The custom of bedecking the graves 
with flowers is yet common, both in Cath- 
olic and Protestant countries. 

How interesting is it to the traveller, in 
the heart of Wales, for example, to see the 
afflicted daughter, bending o’er the grave 
of her departed parent, and visiting it daily, 
to tend upon the flowers, planted with her 
own hands, as instances of her filial attach- 
ment. 

The practice is antient, probably Keltic, 
from its prevalence where Keltic races 
abound, but certainly common amongst the 
Greeks and Romans. By the former, the 
parsley, the rose, the myrtle and all the 
varieties of purple and white flowers were 
selected for this purpose : and the latter 
obtained from them the custom. With the 
Romans, however, there was superadded, a 
fecling of intense, but melancholy, int- 
erest :—they imagined, that the shades of 
their departed friends came and hover’d 
o’er their graves and smiled on the humble 
offerings, made to them by the hand of af- 
fection.— What a contrast is here afforded, 
between those humble, heartfelt, attentions, 
and the ostentatious displays of grief and 
affection, which are too often met with, in 
the public journals of this and every other 
country. In an article on Dutch obituary, 
in a recent periodical, is the following ad- 
vertisement. After a sickness of a few 
days, my beloved husband died to-day. 
Deeply afflicted, with my six children, I 
repose in the hope of his resurrection, and 
I beg to recommend myself for the sale of 
coffee, tea and such matters, to the general 
satisfaction.” But the ne plus ultra of 
this kind was that of a M. de Brunoi, near 
Paris, who put his park in mourning for 
the death of his mother, and had barrels of 


ink sent from Paris, that the fountains 
might be in mourning also: perhaps 


Count Schimmelmann’s monument for his 
wife, which was placed upon a spring and 
the water made to issue from an eye, as a 
symbol of his intense grief. It may still, 
it is said, be seen, not far from Copenha- 
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gen, where it is known by the name of the 
“ weeping eye.” 

Again, there is a feeling of an amiable 
nature, which is as prevalent as it is inju- 
rious, and is embodied in the old max- 
im— 

“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum’”— 
that of the dead we should say nothing but 
what is favourable ; and, accordingly, we 
are constantly doomed to observe, that 
they, who have spent their worthless lives 
disregarded and despised by all who knew 
them, still, after their decease, receive the 
commendations of those same persons, or 
have their vices slurred over and diminish- 
ed whenever they are made the subject of 
conversation. It is a fault, as we have re- 
marked, arising from benevolent feelings, 
but, when ethically considered, it cannot 
be esteemed free from weighty objections. 
The prospect of future rewards and pun- 
ishments is, confessedly, one of the great- 
est incentives to correctness of conduct, 
and the transmitting of a good name to 
posterity enters largely into the considera- 
tion of the good, as one of those future re- 
wards : but, if the wicked and trifling are 
to receive equal posthumous commenda- 
tion with the just, one great incentive to 
emulation is rendered entirely nugatory. 
Very different from this, and much more 


in accordance with correct morality, was | 


the practice of the antient Egyptians. 
When any person died, an opportunity was 
given to every public accuser to step for- 
ward ; and, if it was proved that the con- 
duct of the deceased had been derogatory, 
his memory was blasted and the body de- 
nied sepulture ; if, on the other hand, he 
was not convicted of any serious offence, 
the body was honorably interred. Even 
their kings were subjected to this ordeal 
and some were deprived of inhumation, in 
consequence of an unfavourable verdict. 
When the judgment was propitious to 
the deceased, the interment was proceed- 
ed with ; a panegyric was passed upon his 
personal merits ; and, in this panegyric, 
titles, dignity, birth, possessions were held 
of no account, because they are gifts of 
fortune ; whilst the orator dwelt, in eulogy, 
on piety towards the gods, justice towards 
his equals, and all the virtues which con- 
stitute the good man. These antient ora- 
tions might, indeed, be a model forthe com- 
posers of those Oraisons funebres, which 
are still delivered in some countries, and 





where the rank of the person deceased has 
often more to do with the eulogium of the 
orator than exalted personal merits. The 
funeral orations of the antient Greeks and 
Romans were, in general, necessarily par- 
tial, as the near relations or intimate friends 
of the deceased were usually chosen to de- 
liver them. 

There is but one more practice, con- 
nected with this subject, that we shall no- 
tice at present; and this is the objectiona- 
ble custom of feasting before or after the 
funeral, which prevails in many places, 
and especially in Scotland and the north of 
England. There it is termed the Arval 
or 4rvil supper; a word derived from the Su- 
isgothic arfoel, a funeral feast; this evident- 
ly originated from the circumstance of the 
entertainment being given by one, who en- 
tered on the possession of an inheritance ; 
from arf, inheritance and oel, feast, 
(whence our word ale.) The term arval 
was probably left, in the North of Eng- 
land, by the Danes, who write it arfiwoel. 
Of this feast, amongst the Danes, Wormius 
gives a particular description ; he defines 
it as “ a solemn feast which kings and no- 
bles celebrated, in honor of a deceased 
parent, when they succeeded to the king- 
dom or inheritance. “ For’’ he adds“ it was 
not permitted to any one tosucceed to the 
deceased, unless he first received the nobles 
and his friends to a feast of this descrip- 
tion.”—Monum. Dani. 36. 37. 


It is, probably, an extremely antient cus- 


tom. The Cana funebris, silicernium or 
funeral supper was common with the Ro- 
mans, at which the relations and friends of 
the deceased assisted. With the British, 
it seems to have been, antiently, a solemn 
festival, made at the time of publicly ex- 
posing the corpse, to exculpate the heir, 
and those, entitled to the effects, from fines 
and mulcts and from all accusations of 
having used violence; but it has now de- 
generated into a mere feast, sanctioned by 
custom, but which, fortunately, is rapidly 
disappearing ; and, in many places, where 
it was formerly universal, is now known 
only by tradition. 
we. 








FRANCIS WALKER GILMER, Ese. 





The “Sketches, Essays and Transla- 
tions” of the late Francis Walker Gilmer 
Esq. who was prematurely cut off from ex- 
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istemen a few years ago, hoe ails recent- 
ly collected, and published by one who had 
ample opportunities for appreciating his 
worth, and who has done justice to his cha- 
racter and abilities. 


Mr. Gilmer was born in the county of 
Albemarle, within a few miles of this Uni- 
versity, and received his collegiate educa- 
tion at William and Mary, where, accord- 
ing to his Biographer, he exhibited unu- 
sual acquirements, for his age. He studied 
Law with Mr. Wirt, the late Attorney-Ge- 
neral of the United States, and, after having 
practised his profession for some time, in 
Winchester, he removed to Richmond, in 
the year 1818. In 1824, he was prevailed 
upon by Mr. Jefferson, who had the high- 
est opinion of his talents and integrity, to 
go to Great Britain, for the purpose of se- 
lecting Professors for certain chairs in the 
University of Virginia, which had not then 
opened. " On his voyage from England he 
was attacked with a disease, whic th, after 
long protracted suffering, proved fatal on 
the 25th of February 1826, in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age. 

A short time previousto his death he was 
appointed to fill the Law Chair in this In- 
stitution : but he was never able to deliver 
a lecture or to set his foot within the pre- 
cincts after his appointment. 

The small volume of his productions, 
now before us,* consists of Sketches of Ame- 
vican or ators, Vindication of the laws, 
limiting the rate of interest on loans from 
the objections of Jeremy Bentham and the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, and one or two 
translations from the French. Most of 
these have been already before the public 
in their separate form. 

The following extract, from his Sketch- 
es of American Orators, is characterized 
by considerable eloquence, and, like all 
his productions, gives evidence of a mind 
of no trifling order. 

Mr. Emmet, of New York, must alone sustain 
the honours of his profession in that populous 
metropolis ; and indeed he is fully adequate to 
the task. In his personal appearance there is 
nothing very remarkable. He is a compactly 
formed gentleman, of the ordinary height, and 
stooping a little in the shoulders, His face 
bears a strong impression of good nature, which 


* Sketches, Essays and Translations, by the 
late Francis Walker Gilmer, of Virginia. Balti- 
more, 1828, 12mo. pp. 20f. 


florescat et redundet oportet oratio. 





SCIENCES, &c. 
every one abuite rn to possess. He is short 
sighted, but the defect scarcely diminishes the 
fine expression of his clear, bright, blue eye. 

He was educated for the profession of medi- 
cine at the university of Edinburgh, and, I have 
heard, gave early and unequivocal indications of 
preeminence, in whatever pursuits he might af- 
terwards be engaged. He was distinguished 
among his fellow students for a natural and easy 
eloquence, with great quickness of comprehen- 
The 
manly character, and uncommon capacity for 
public speaking, had placed him at the period 


sion. loss of his elder brother, whose 


of his early death among the first advocates of 
Treland, induced Mr. Emmet to turn his atten- 
tion from the practice of medicine, to the more 
alluring pursuit of forensick glory. Though 
more advanced in life than students generally 
are when commencing the study of law, his 
mind was so accustomed to the generlizations of 
science, that in two years he reduced the chaos 
The 


habit of recurring to first principles led him often 


of English law to an organized creation. 


to those fountains, of which Coke, and Hale, and 
Mansfield had drunk ; 
inquisitive mind, has explored, 


the eager curiosity of his 
too, the broad 
foundation of general jurisprudence, so little dis- 
turbed by the more timid foot of modern enter- 
prise. 

I have often doubted whether it be not better 
to acquire the habit of arrangement, in studies 
which allow it toa larger extent, than to embar- 
rass the first efforts at combination with the end- 
less and ininute distinctions of law. It is wor- 
thy of observation, that several of the most dis- 
tinguished orators of ancient as well as of mo- 
dern times, were late in appearing before the 
publick. Cicero, Lord Erskine, 
and Patrick Henry, were each about 26 years of 


Demosthenes, 


age at the period of commencing their forensick 
and Mr. Emmet 
, and were both educated for a- 


labours. Sir James M’{ntosh 
were still later 
nother profession. Cicero says that an orator 
should know ever thing, ex rerum cognitione, ef- 
Be that as 
it may, these preparatory studies have stored 
the mind of Mr. Emmet with a greater variety 
of knowledge than is possessed by his competi- 
tors, and though he represses the exhibition of 
science, it imparts an extension of thought, an 
amy] alienate of illustration, a compass and propriety 
of expression, which, aided by the bold and 
spreading fluency which belongs to Irish elo- 
quence, constitute him, altogether, one of the 
most pleasing speakers, as he is certainly one of 
the profoundest lawyers, lever heard. He sees 
his subject most distinctly, handles it with the 


ease of a master, and exhibits every part of it in 
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rade of his strength. He possesses, too, in a 
high degree, the natural and simple pathos of his 
nation, with all the openness of heart, and gene- 
rosity of temper, which can excite the admira- 
tion, or win the affections of men. He is irre- 
sistible before a jury, able and adroit before a 
court, and fascinating in private life. He has 
acted with such gentleness and dignity through 
all the vicissitudes of affliction, persecution, im- 
prisonment, and exile, that a disinterested spirit 


loves to indulge itself in the contemplation of 


his present prosperity and fame. 
He is most remarkable for the ease with which 


he comprehends his cause, his ready command of 
all the law applicable to the case, the extent of 


his combinations, the accurate logick of his de- 
ductions, the graceful symmetry of the several 
parts, and the animated glow of the whole argu- 
ment. One observes in all his speeches the ex- 
ertion of a mind naturally capacious, stored with 
various learning, and adorned, but not encum- 
bered, by the tasteful drapery of an ardent ima- 
gination. 

There is much truth scattered through 
the following remarks upon the thiee pro- 
fessions in this country, with, at the same 
time, an admixture of redundant causticity, 
which is probably referable to the mental 
and corporeal distress of the author at the 
time they would appear to have been writ- 
ten. 


To decry the fame of the dead, is to deprive 
the living of one of the strongest incitements to 
honourable exertion. It is the interest of society 
to multiply and strengthen the motives to virtue. 
Especially is it necessary in our country, to 2x- 
alt the worth of posthumous fame, te purify our 
pursuits from some of their grossness. 'The pro- 
fessions are, with us, too often degraded and de- 
based into merely mercenary arts. To begin with 
the first; where are our Bossuets, Bordaloues, 
Massillons, Tillotsons, and Barrows? A cold, 
dry, barren fanaticism, is likely to supplant the 
mild and genuine piety of the pulpit. He whose 
affliction thirsts for the balmy dew of the gospel, 
must seek it in Sherlock and Taylor; and not in 
our modern sectarians. The gentlemen of the 
mortar and pestle are so jealous of the sanctity 
of their mysterious science, that I speak of them 
with great deference, lest in their abundant wis- 
dom and kindness, they may treat me with a co- 
pious bleeding, and a blister on the head. Ne- 
vertheless, it is notorious, that learning in this 
department of human knowledge is made so 


easy, that they master the encyclopedia of medi- 
cine in a few months, without previous instruc- 











tion in any science, and medicine stuthen its 
roots into them all. 

The lawyers, instead of doing any thing to 
improve jurisprudence, long the opprobrium of 
the vanity of the human mind, spend their lives 
in extracting for the occasion, precedents from 
the black lettered volumes of English law, com- 
piled in the days of feudal tyranny and monkish 
superstition. Yes, we republicans of America, 
in the [9th century, are governed even in cases 
of life and death, by laws not only inaccessible 
to the people, but often absolutely unintelligible 
to the appointed expounders and interpreters of 
the system. Our advocates, far from aspiring 
to the logick and grace of Cicero, Murray, and 
Pinkney, are too frequently the “ petty fomen- 
ters of village vexation,” who know no other 
object of laws, than to produce fees to lawyers, a 
purpose which is answered all the better, by the 
obscurity and perplexity of the system. Itis time 
the publick was disabused of the chicanery of 
these several impostors, with all their trump- 
ery: that instead of “ Eremites and Friars, 
black, white and gray,” we should have a body 
of learned, pious, and eloquent divines, whose 
lives approach in some reasonable degree, the 
great models on which they are supposed to be 
formed ; whose doctrine should sweeten the 
bitterness of this earthly portion. Let them 
obey the command of their divine master ; 
“they go forth as sheep among wolves; let 
them be wise as serpents, but harmless as doves.” 
Physicians, too, should study with more diligent 
curiosity the operations of nature through all 
her works; and learn from the mighty mother 
of sickness and of health, to mitigate and as- 
suage the pain and misery of this mortal exist- 
ence. Lawycrs should unite, to simplify and 
ameliorate the social institutions, which, creat- 
ed for the purpose of preventing injustice, have 
become, in many cases, the very instrument for 
its perpetration. Even our farmers, instead of 
dull acquiescence in antiquated prejudices ; or 
visions of improvement and invention, chimeri- 
cal as Mr. Symmes’ central paradise, might in- 
troduce practical wisdom, and deep science, into 
their most useful and pleasing pursuit, 

Let none of these worthy gentlemen misun- 
derstand my freedom: it is the result of my re- 
spect for their professions, and my desire to see 
them all flourish. Iam far from thinking con- 
temptuously of any of them, even as they exist, 
in reference to the same class of men in other 
countries. Our clergy | believe to be more~pi- 
ous than the English, and our bar I am persuad- 
ed is full as as able. The medical faculty, since 
the whole science of medicine is reduced to a 
few principles, and the materia medica to calo- 
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mel and opium, is le the : same in all coun- 
tries; except, that in Europe, physicians have 
still the wisdom to know that they know no- 
thing ; still the courage to be timid, and the en- 
ergy to observe “ a masterly inactivity” 
practice. 


in their 


We shall have neither divines, nor lawyers, 
nor physicians, until a better system of general 
instruction prevail. We may boast as we will 
of the excellence of our natural talents; but we 
can no more rival Europeans in any intellectual 
exertion without education and study, 
can see with our naked eyes, as far as they do 
with their telescopes. And the country is un- 
der greater obligation to Mr. 
thing, 


than we 


Pinkney for no- 
than for having shewn the necessity of 
laborious reflection, and severe discipline, even 
in eloquence, which next to poesy, is supposed 
to be most entirely, the gift of the creator. He 
had the magnanimity to acknowledge his in- 
tense application. He was above the vulgar af- 
fectation of pretending, that genius can dis- 
pense with thinking, when its only use is to 
think, and be spared the trouble of seeking au- 
thorities for rules of conventional 
spontaneous inspiration. 


justice, by 
He had the judgment 
to appreciate the two mighty ancients ; and pos- 
sessed too much taste, to prefer any of our 
inouthing moderns, to the inextinguishable elo- 
quence of the fiery Athenian, or the thundering 


Roman. 
* 








WEATHER COCKS. 





In Europe the custom of placing vanes 
on the summits of church steeples is very 
old and as these vanes were made in the 
figure of a cock, they were denominated 
weather cocks in German, Wellerhahn. 
In the Latin, consequently, of the middle 
ages we meet with the words gallus and 
ventilogium. 

The cock seems to have been chosen 
as anemblem of clerical vigilance. In the 
ages of ignorance the clergy frequently 
styled themselves the cocks of the Al- 
mighty, whose duty it was, to call the peo- 
ple to religious duties. This origin of the 
cock, as a vane, is more probable than the 
idea that it was first made use of in the 
fourteenth century, under the reign of Ed- 
ward III. in order to ridicule the French, 
with whom the English were then at war. 
See Beckmann’s Erfindungen, b. 
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ON AN INDIAN MOUND. 


Can’st say what tenant fills yon grave ? 

Oppressor stern, or crouching slave ° 

Or gallant chieftain, vainly brave, 

Who for the land he could not save 
Was well content to die ? 

Or beauteous maiden in her bleom, 

Who rashly sought an early doom, 

Because unable to resume 

Ifer lover's heart ? or, inthe tomb 

Do both united lie ? 


Or it may be some bard divine, 

Whose lofty lay and polished line, 

By age unthreaten’d with decline, 

A thousand years had seen to shine, 
With still increasing ray ; 

When from the north the savage horde 

Of hostile tribes, like torrents poured ; 

Sweeping the peasant, throne and lord, 

The shiver’d shield and broken sword, 
Like wither'd leaves away : 


Or it may be some victor proud, 

Came o'er our world like tempest cloud, 

With blaze as bright and noise as loud, 

Trampling on earth the servile crowd, 
Their wonder and their fear. 

Or it may be some patriot chief, 

that brought relief, 

Alas ! too brief, 


Awoke a nation’s bursting grief 


Camillus-like, 


Whose clos‘d career, 
To millions justly dear ; 


Or it may be—but whither springs 
Bold Fancy on her airy wings ? 
Unmeasured Time deep darkness flings 
O’er what our fond imaginings 

Try vainly to explore. 
Yet this past race has left behind 
A lesson dear to Wisdom’s mind; 
In that lone mound, summ’d up, we find 
The story of our wretched kind, 

To be—and be no more. 








ON THE CUSTOM OF DRINKING 


HEALTHS. 


Messrs. Editors, 

We see it frequently stated, especially 
by the lovers of old Saxon Etymology and 
customs, that the habit of drinking healths 
and the Wassail-bow] appear to have ori- 
ginated immediately, in the introduction 
of the British Monarch V ortigern to Row- 
ena, the beautiful blue-eyed daughter or, 


! according to other writers, niece of the 
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Saxon Hengist. She kneeled down, and, 
presenting to the king a cup of spiced 
wine, said “ Lord king, waes heil, health to 
you ; to which Vortigern, instructed by 
his interpreter, replied, drine heil, I drink 
your health, and then, as Robert of Glou- 
cester, says :-— 
* Kuste hire and sitte hire adowne and glad 
dronk hire heil, 
* And that was tho’ in this land the verst was 
hail.” 
American Quarterly Review, No. VI. 
It would, however, be more chronolo- 
gically and philologically accurate to give 
this transaction as the origin of the word 
Wassail in all its significations, both when 
applied to the drinking, the liquor drunk, 
and the bowl whence the liquor was taken. 
Certain it is, that the custom of drinking 
healths is much older than the period of 
Vortigern: Amongst the Greeks a similar 
practice prevailed to that adopted at the 
present day, in public companies: from 
them probably also originated several of 
our convivial customs, as that of leaving 
nothing in the glass after having drank the 
health of an individual, passing the bottle 
round towards the right hand &c. A com- 
mon number of cups was three, in honor 
of the graces or nine in honor of the mus- 
es, or from some superstitious ideas con- 
nected with odd numbers, a custom allud- 
ed to by Horatius :— 
Da Lnne propere nove, 
Da noctis media, da, pucr, auguris 
Murene : tribus aut novem 
Miscentur cyathis pocula commodis, 
Qui Musas amat impares, 
Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet 
Vates. Tres prohibet supra 
Rixarum metuens tangere Gratia, 
Nudis yuncta sororibus. 
Lib. m1. Op. 19. 
Here's a bumper to midnight: to Luna's first 
shining ; 
A third to our friend in his post of divining. 
Come fill up the bowl, then fill up your bump- 
ers, 
Let three or thrice three, be the jovial of num- 
bers. 
The poet, enraptur’d sure never refuses 
His brimmers, thrice three to his odd number’d 
muses ; 
But the graces in naked simplicity cautious, 
Are afrdid more than three might to quarrels de- 
bauch us. 
FRANCIS, 
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From this, doubtless, arose the practice 
of giving three cheers, three times three, 
&c. as a substitute for the cups. 

The Romans borrowed these, like most 
of their other customs from the Greeks, 
and from them it was without doubt re- 
ceived by the Britons long before the fifth 
century in which Vortigern lived. 














CHAMBERS STREWED WITH RUSHES, 





“ Pashion of death! were not the king here, 

he should strew the chamber like a Rusn.” 
Sussy d’Ambois,. 

Before carpets came into use, in England, 
the floors of chambers and the stage itself 
were strewed with rushes. Thus in the 
“ Widows Tears.’ 

“ Their honours are upon coming, and 
the room not ready ! 

“ Rushes and seats instantly.” 

And in the Coxcomb :— 


“ 








take care my house be handsome, 
And the new stools set out, and boughs and 
rushes.” 

To the above remark of Whally Mr. 
Gifford has caustically added :— 

“ My predecessor might have added, 
that from the indelicate and filthy habits 
of our fathers, carpets would have been a 
grevious nuisance : whereas rushes, which 
concealed the impyrities with which they 
were charged, were, at convenient times, 
gathered up and thrown into the streets, 
where they only bred a general plague in- 
stead of a particular one.” Gifford’s Jon- 
son vol. 2. 

Fastidious Brisk in Jonson’s “ Every man 
in his humour” observes :— 

« ?Fore god, sweet lady, believe it, I do 
honor the meanest rush in this chamber for 
your love.” 

In “« Cynthia’s Revels,” too, we are in- 
formed “ that all the ladies and gallants 
lie languishing upon the rushes.” 

“ Rushes” says Dr. Bullein “ that growe 
upon dry groundes, be good to strew 
in halles, chambers, and galleries, to walk 


upon, defending apparel, as traynes of 


gownsand kertles, from dust. Rushes beold 
courtiers :and when they be nothing worthe, 
then they be cast out of the doores : sob e 
many that doe tread upon them. Bul- 
warke of defence 1579 : they not only trod, 
however, but danced upon them : not the 
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ian way to oo their “ trains ion dust.” 
Thou dancest on my heart lascivious queen, 
“ Even as upon these rushes.” 
Dumb Knight. 
7 e Douce’s JIlustrations of Shakspes are 
vol. 1. p. 478 








CONSTITUTION OF VIRGINIA. 





LETTER Il. 
My Dear Sir. 

Having, when I last addressed you, 
discussed the policy of two branches of 
the legislature, and considered the struc- 
ture and powers of the smaller branch, or 
the Senate, I propose now to consider those 
of the more numerous branch: and first, 

The number of iis members. This 
should be sufficiently large to represent the 
important interests and the general feelings 
of the people, but not so large as to create 
too burthensome a charge on the treasury, 
or to make their deliberations tumultuous, 
and tinctured by passion. Between these 
extremes there is considerable latitude of 
choice, notwithstanding a rule which some 
theorists have prescribed on this subject, 
and, which, among small politicians, has 
grown into a maxim. It isthis, that every 
deliberative body which exceeds a hundred, 
is no better than a mob. But the source 
whence this dogma was derived, entitles it 
to no such extraordinary honor. It was 
the speculative notion of a French writer, 
who had had no opportunity of forming 
his opinion, or of testing it by personal ob- 
servation ; and it is contradicted by the ex- 
perience of both houses of British Parlia- 
ment, of the Congress of the United States, 
and by a large proportion of the state le- 
gislatures ; yet some of the new states, 
disregarding this experience, have thought 
it prude nt to dignify the restriction, by giv- 
ing ita placea mong their fundamental laws: 
and have thus affected to seta limit, which, 
under no change of circumstances, was to 
be transcended. The number which will 
best unite the advantages of cool delibera- 
tion, and despatch with a thorough under- 
standing and a faithful representation of 
the interests of the community, will be ma- 
terially affected by the extent of the popu- 
lation ; by its de nsity ; and by whatever 
tends to vary the intere sts of different class- 
es. Thus,a million of people require a 


more numerous representation than a hun- 
VOL. I 16 
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dred denned : wi the same nonin will 
require more, if they are dispersed over a 
large surface, at the rate of twenty toa square 
mile, as in Virginia, than if they have the 
tenfold density of two hundred to the 
square mile, as in Holland or England. A 
country, too, that is commercial and manu- 
facturing, requires more representatives 
than one that is mostly agricultural. It 
may be confidently said that the legisla- 
tive duties demanded by a country as po- 
pulousas many of these states are destined 
to be, could not be properly discharged, ac- 
cording to our notions of representation, 
by so small a number as a hundred ; and 
that in the appointment of committees, by 
which the labours of a legislative body, 
are so much assisted and facilitated, either 
the number of members assigned to a com- 
mittee must be too small, or there must be 
too many and too various duties assigned 
to one. The more intelligent a legislature 
is, the larger it may be without turbulence 
or confusion, and the intelligence of the 
legislature will commonly be in proportion 
to that of the people. Balancing the dif- 
ferent considerations which recommend a 
larger or a smaller number, I should think 
that the number of the more numerous 
branch in Virginia ought, for the present, 
rather to exceed, than to fall short of an 
hundred, and that the limitation, whatever 
it may be, may be altered{by succeeding le- 
gislatures according to the varying circum- 
stances of the country. It is the height of 
arrogance and presumption to suppose that 
posterity will not be able to regulate this 
matter for themselves, as well as we can 
regulate it for ourselves, and yet better than 
we can regulate it for them. 

Let us now consider :-— 

2. The principle of representation.— 
That is, whether the number of represen- 
tatives, should be distributed throughout 
the community according to the white po- 
pulation only; or according to the gross 
population, including black and white, 
bond and free; or according to a ratio 
compounded of both, as is the case in the 
Federal Government. 

There are not wanting arguments in fa- 
vor of co: nting the whole number of slaves, 
on the one hand, and of wholly excluding 
them on the other. The advocates for the 
first plan say, that although slaves are de- 
prived of all civil rights, they still must as 
human beings be regarded as a part of civil 




















society : ‘fetendillinate connie a 
by punishing injuries done to them in life 
or limb, as injuries done to freemen; and 
although in most particulars they are re- 
garded as property, and are deprived of all 
civil rights; that in the relation in which 
they stand to those who exercise the sove- 
reign powers of government they may be 
rather assimilated to married women and 
children who are also incapable of exer- 
cising most of the civil rights, than to mere 
property ; that while we keep them in the 
state of entire subordination required by 
the supposed impossibility of making one 
homogeneous community of such different 
maaterials, we cannot but regard them as 
persons, as fellow creatures; as sentient 





ymoral beings, capable of right and wrong, 


arid susceptible of happiness or misery 
here and hereafter; and that political 
power ought to be apportioned according to 
the number of the human beings who are 
affected by its exercise : the master repre- 


senting their interests, in the exercise of 


this power, as in the case of his wife or 
children ; that, in point of fact, the slaves 
owned by a man of good feeling and a well 
regulated mind, are regarded by him as a 
part of his family ; lhe sympathises in their 
happiness or 
bound to promote tlie one, and alleviate 
the other, so far as is consistent with their 
inferior and dependent condition ; and that 
the power which the laws allow him to ex- 
ercise at home ought to be represented in 
the legislature, not indeed according to the 
portion which each individual chances to 
possess, but according to the portion possess- 
ed by large masses or districts of the com- 
munity; that, as slaves constitute a large 


part, (in some places, the largest part,) of 


the productive labour of the country, and, 
consequently of its wealth and strength, 
the class which controls such wealth and 
strength at home, ought, in justice and po- 
licy, to have additional weight in the legis- 
lature. ‘They add that in point of pru- 
dence, and to guard against injustice, there 
is a further reason why slaves should be 
estimated, in settling the basis of repre- 
sentation, which is, that they always have 
been, and are likely to continue a subject 
of ordinary taxation, and as they are far 
more numerous, in the castern half of Vir- 
ginia, than in the western, the former 
should have more power in the legislature, 
both to compensate it for its larger contri- 


misery, and feels himself 
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batho to the expense mall government, and 
to protect it against an oppressive extension 
of this inequality of burthens. Supposing 
three fifthsof the population of this state to 
be east of the Blue Ridge, butt hat the two 
fifths west of the Blue Ridge contained a 
majority of the white population, would it 
not be monstrous, they ask, that this mino- 
rity of the community, thus separated by 
position, and probably by feelings and in- 
terests, should be able to throw all the bur- 
thens of government on the majority, make 
their laws, and control their destinies ? 
Those who are for excluding slaves al- 
together, on the other hand, maintain, that 
in the distribution of political power, 
slaves, who have no will of their own, and 
who are, in all respects except one, regard- 
ed as property by the laws, ought not to be 
estimated: that it is true, they are sen- 
tient beings, capable of pleasure or pain: 
but so are our horses and cattle; and if 
certain bodily injuries done to them, even 
by their masters, are punished by the laws, 
that this is merely a casein which the law 
conforms to our natural sympathies ; and 
that the same thing takes place in some 
states respecting cruelty to brutes, even when 
practised by their proprietors ; that there is 
a wide diflerence between our slaves, and 
our wives and children, not merely be- 
cause the happiness of tie latter are more; 
completely identified’ with our own, but 
because the latter do have civil rights ; are 
capable of holding property, and of main- 
taining suits ; that to let slaves constitute a 
part of the basis of representation, would 
be to destroy that equality of civil rights 
which is acardinal principle of republican 
government, since it might give a thousand 
men, in one part of the country as much 
power as two thousand would have in ano- 
ther, for no other reason than that they had 
more property, of a particular species—-the 
faculties of their slaves being as completely 
at their disposal, as those of their cattle: 
and they ask, in turn, if it would not be 
monstrous, in the case supposed, that a mi- 
nority of the freemen, situated in one part of 
the country, should out-vote and govern a 
majority, situated in another part, merely 
because they owned a greater number of 
slaves; often too in matters, in which if 
the interests or happiness of these very 
slaves were consulted, they would be more 
probably promoted by those who were not 
their masters, than by those who were? 
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‘As to the argument pe n ous ie dan- 
ger of abuse by taxation, they say it proves 
too much, for it goes to shew that Virginia 
is not fit for a single government, since the 
argument is just as strong that the country 
east of the Blue Ridge, if a majority, would 
oppress the country west, as that the latter 
would oppress them, in case it obtained 
the ascendancy ; and it follows that that 
portion, which, in the distribution of poli- 
tical power, would be the weakest, could 
not safely unite with the other portion ; or, 
to put the proposition in another form, that 
Virginia is composed of such heterogene- 
ous materials as to be unfit for a single go- 
vernment. Jt would indeed follow from 
the same argument that no country which 
could be divided into two sections, in 
which the people had different feelings and 
interests, could be prudently united under 
one government, except in the very impro- 
bable case of the two sections being exact- 
ly balanced in strength, in which case, they 


might agree not to thwart the interests of 


one another. But it is added, that these 
fears are visionary, and not according to 
the experience of mankind ; that Scotland 


Sati * ° 1 
differing from England in laws and reli- 


gion, as well as local position, has suffered 
no oppression from England since the 
union; on the contrary, she has been 
thought to have sometimes had more than 


her share of influence in the councils of 


the nation since that period; thatthe state 
of Maryland is divided into two unequal 
portions, by the Chesapeake, having, in ge- 
neral, a considerable difference of charac- 
ter and interests, and we do not hear that 
the larger portion, the western, has oppress- 
ed the eastern; and that as the western 
part of Virginia has hitherto experienced 
no practical oppression, from the eastern, 
when the latter had the preponderance, so 
neither will the eastern experience any 
from the western, when power shall have 
changed hands. The truth is that the in- 
terest must be very manifest, cogent and di- 
rect, which can induce the majority of a 
legislative body to act in concert for the 
advance ment of such interest, in opposition 
to the various personal and other conside- 
rations, which always influence the indivi- 
dual members ; and often where the majo- 
rity mzy have the disposition to unite, for 
the purpose of effecting a common object 
it is in the power of a large minority to 
defend themselves, and to obtain an intlu- 





ence, by their “unity dé: action, whieh: they 
are not entitled to by their numbers. But 
lastly, it is said, whatever may be the dan- 
ger of too great a share of the burthens of 
government being thrown on the slaves, that 
the danger may be effectually guarded 
against by a constitutional guarantee, and 
that it, of course, can furnish no ground 
for an additional grant of power. 

These arguments expanded and enforced 
as they are capable of being, have a suffi- 
cient shew of reason I fear, to justify the 
supporters of either side in their own eyes 
for adhering to the principle which respec- 
tively gives them most weight and power in 
the state; yet I would fain hope that a 
sufficient number of each party may be 
found to recede from the extreme princi- 
ples for which they contend, and meet on 
some middle ground by way of compro- 
mise. It was no doubt such arguments as 
the preceding which were urged in the 
convention that framed the Federal Con- 
stitution, by the slave-holding states on one 
side, and by, the states without slaves on 
the other, and which led to the compro- 


| mise by which in representation and direct 


taxation, that is, in the powers and the bur- 
thens of government, five slaves are regard- 
ed as equal to three free persons: and I 
trust, my dear sir, you will agree with me 
that there are strong reasons for taking this 
middle course. Indeed all the considera- 
tions which recommended this compromise 
between the states with slaves and those 
without them, seem to recommend it to 
the two great divisions of Virginia; and if 
it was an exchange of equivalents in one 
case, as We must suppose it to be, then it 
will be equally so in the other. On the 
one hand, the interests and happiness of 
the slaves cannot be supposed to be objects 
of as lively regard as those of any portion 
of the free citizens, however deprived of 
civil rights they may be, and therefore they 
ought to weigh less in representation: yet 
as they do constitute a part of the society, 
and they are regarded with somewhat of 
the same feelings as ourselves, they ought 
not to be wholly excluded. The western 
portion of the state should feel less hesita- 
tion in agreeing to the compromise, as 
slaves are getting more and more equally 
distributed over the state. There is ano- 
ther consideration whic h hs is much weight 
with me on this subject, it is the bearing it 
will have on our relation, with the Ge- 
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sel Gems. It is a w well known 
fact that the provision in the Federal con- 
stitution, by which, in representation, five 
slaves are regarded as equivalent to three 
free persons, forms a frequent subject of 
complaint with the non-slave-holding states, 
and that they are constantly twitting us with 
having more than our just share of politi- 
cal power upon the principles of republi- 
can government : now it is clear that their 
arguments to establish this position will de- 
rive great force from our excluding slaves 

altogether, and regarding them merely as 
property. It will be to no purpose for us 
to say that this was a matter of interior re- 
gulation, and that we regard them to be 
persons as well as property;, they will re- 
ply that actions speak stronger than words, 
and that we have shown, by the most so- 
lemn act of the state, when we were free 
from all extrinsic bias, that we regard slaves 
as furnishing no more ground for represen- 
tation than horses or oxen, and that we 
have gained from them an advantage, which, 
by our own shewing, we had noright to. It 
is true the constitution is ratified—the bar- 
gain is made and the parties must abide by 
it, whether they be gainers or losers : but 
is it no disadvantage to us that we should 
be thought to possess about one fourth 
more weight in the councils of the nation 
than we justly ought? Such an opinion 
cannot but have an influence, to our preju- 
dice in all public measures of the Union, in 
Congress and out of it, and we should be 
false to ourselves if we did not resist it, as 
we well may, instead of thus giving it our 
countenance and sanction. Upon the whole, 
sir, while I think it would be unreasonable 
in the eastern part of the state to ask that 
the entire number of salves should be count- 
ed, I am decidedly of opinion that not to 
count them at all would be equally injurious 
to us in our relations with the general go- 
vernment, unjust to the most populous part 
of this state, and repugnant to the liberal 
spirit of our country and age. 

I am, dear sir, your assured friend. 
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vila to carry coals to the kitchens, 
halls &e. To these wretches who attended 
the “ Progresses” and rodein the carts with 
the pots and kettles, which with ev ery ar- 
ticle of the furniture were, at that time, 
moved from palace to palace, the people, 
in derision, gave the name of black guards, 
a term which has since become familiar 
but whose derivation has puzzled many an 
Etymologist. This degraded classs is re- 
ferred to by Webster :— 

« A lousy knave, that within this twenty 
years rode with the blackguards in the 
Dukes carriages, amongst spits and drip- 
ping panas”.— White Devil. 

And by old Ben :— 

“And so the blackguards are pleased 
with any lease of life.” 

And Dekker :— 

“ King. What place would you serve 
in? 

Gazette. Any, but one of your turn- 
broaches; I would not be one of your 
blackguards, there’s too much fire in me 
already.” 

Match me in London. 
* 








CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

St. Valentine’s day has long been imagin- 
ed the day whereon birds pair, and hence it 
has been considered peculiarly ominous to 
lovers. It is a vulgar belief, also, that the 
first two single persons of different sexes, 
who meet in the morning of St. Valentine’s 
day (February 14th) have a chance of be- 
coming married fo each other. 

Jacob Cats, the Dutch Author of the 
Spigel Book of Emblems, however, prefers, 
choosing a wife by, what he considers, 
more certain means,—by looking to the 
breed instead of consulting luck—* Qualis 
mater talis filia.” 

Nosse cupis qualis tibi virgo futura sit uxor ? 
Matris ad ingenium respice, certus eris— 

Car’s Spigel. 

* 
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BLACKGUARD 
In all great houses, in Britain, about 
two hundred years ago, there were a num- 
ber of mean and dirty dependants : whose 
office it was to attend to the woodyards, scul- 
leries &c. Of these the most abject were 








The following exbitite' the course of 


study intended to be pursued in the Law 
School of the University during the next 
Its publication will serve as an 
answer to the many enquiries which are 
made on that subject. 


session. 
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Experience ‘aie the ‘poageher of 
using well selected text books, instead of 
oral lectures, as the means of instruction 
in professional law. The merits of the 
books which have been selected are esti- 
mated by all, and will no doubt be gener- 
ally approved. This course is not precise- 
ly that which would be adopted, if we 
were making out a plan of instruction 
which all the students were alike to pur- 
sue for successive sessions in its regular 
progress from the first elementary stages 
to its final completion. In that case it 
might be found proper to postpone to the 
second session the study of some of the 
works appointed for the first, and to sub- 
stitute some more elementary in their 
places. It has been found necessary, how- 
ever, to adapt the plan of study in some de- 
gree to the wishes and necessities of those 
who are desirous to read law for a profess- 
ion, and to relieve this school from the im- 
putation which was cast upon it, that, 
whilst other schools embraced all the sub- 
jects of professional law in one of their 
sessions, this school required two sessions 
at least to go through its more extended 
circle; so that the student, whatever might 
be his previous attainments or whatever 
might be the necessities which compelled 
him to abridge his studies, could not hope 
to receive in one session of the University 
those practical qualifications which other 
law schools in less time professed to confer. 
The plan adopted therefore is to make the 
first session an epitome of instruction in all 
the important subjects of municipal law. 
If the student, in the consciousness of su- 
perior qualifications, or from the necessi- 
ties of his situation, shall be disposed to 
hurry into the practice upon one year’s 
preparation of a law school, he will have 
advantages here, at least equal to what he 
could probably expect to acquire else- 
where. If he shall be disposed to remain 
during a second session, he will have the 
principles, which he has been acquiring the 
first, more deeply inculcated and more 
extensively diversified in their application. 
Whilst he is enlarging the sphere of his 
legal information, he w vill have the import- 
ant adv antage of revising, in the same class 
with his juniors, the studies of the prece- 
ding session. These considerations have 
induced, for the present, the following plan 
of instruction. 


The first book is Blackstone’s Com- 
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mentaries (by Chitty); ‘wh h is per for 
the purpose of exhibiting to the student a 
general map of the law, and of affording 
to the professor an opportunity of pointing 
out the most important alterations which 
have been made in the English law by our 
political institutions and statutory amend- 
ments. 

Cruise’s Digest of the law of Real 
Property (the last American edition.) 

3. Selwyn’s Abridgment of the law of 
Nisi Prius (by Whe aton. ) 

4, Maddock’s Chancery (by Huntington.) 

In the study of the three last, special no- 
tice is taken of the Virginia Statutes and 
the Virginia decisions, with illustrations 
drawn from the Jurisprudence of our sis- 
ter states. 

The students of the last session will re- 
vise, with the Junior students, the three 
first books; and as the interruption which 
was occasioned by the endemic at the uni- 
versity prevented their Junior course from 
being completed, they will study with the 
junior class Maddock’s Chane ery. 

In addition to which they will also 
study, Toller’s Law of Executors, Ste- 
phen’s on Pleading, and Philips’s law of 
Evidence. The books above enumerated 
are designed to prepare the students for the 
exercises of the Lecture room; and they 
will be critically and rigidly examined 
upon their reading in them every other day. 
If any of the students shall have time to 
devote to studying other works besides 
these, other works will, from time to time, 
be recommended and every facility afforded 
by the professor of which the student may 
stand in need. 

The professor of this school has been, 
for some time, laboriously engaged in anal- 
yzing and digesting the Virginia cases, and 
preparing refercnces to the reported decis- 
ions of the other states, for the purpose of 
illustrating the doctrines of the text books 
by apposite citations of American law. 
Should nothing occur to disappoint his 
hopes, or should the expense of publication 
not exceed a reasonable prospect of indem- 
nity, it is his design to publish these notes 
for the use of the students, either in the 
form of a manual of notes and references 
to accompany each of the text books; or 
perhaps, where the text books used are not 
voluminous, to publish editions of them 
containing the notes. But whether the 
publication is effected or not the manu- 
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scripts will be useful to the students and 
an opportunity will be afforded to such as 
may desire it of taking references from 
them. 

Subjects of peculiar, local law, such as 
the Statute of Descents, the Courts &c. 
for want of text books in which they are 
treated of, will be explained by lectures, 
with references to the statutes and deci- 
sions. 

The Virginia student is required to pro- 
vide himself with the Revised Code, or 
Tate’s Digest. The students coming from 
abroad will find it much to their advantage 
to bring with them the statutes and the 
reports of decisions of their respective 
states. T 


ANNUAL EXAMINATION. 





We commence to day the publication of 
the questions which were proposed, in the 
several schools, at the late general exam- 
ination. It will be observed, that these 
questions are to be answered, by each 
member of the class, in writing, and that 
the answers are subsequently examined by 
a committee of the Faculty ; thus afford- 
ing the best comparative test of the rela- 
tive standing of the students that we think 
it possible to devise. We believe that our 
University was the first to introduce this 
mode of examination in this country, and 
we do not know that it has yet been adopt- 
ed in any other American college; al- 
though we are convinced that it is the 
most satisfactory system, and indeed the 
only one in which equal justice can be 
done to all the students. — It is true that this 
kind of examination, being necessarily 
confined to a very few questions, cannot 
present a view of the extent of the course 
of instruction, or of the acquirements of the 
class; but we think this evil more than 
compensated, by the fact, that the number 
of questions proposed to each student is 
greater, and the trial to which he is sub- 
jected more thorough and satisfactory, 
than would be practicable in an oral ex- 
amination. 





EXAMINATION IN THE 
SCHOOL OF ANTIENT LANGUAGES. 
Latin Class. 

1. Translate into English Juven. Sat. 
vill. v. 231-250. 





2. Show the date B. C. of Catiline’s 
conspiracy, and mention the antient au- 
thorities for its history—What was its is- 
sue, and by whom brought about ? 

3. v. 245, Arpinas alius, &§c., who is 
meant ?—and what by “ frangebat verlice 
vitem ?” 

4. v. 241.2. 3. “quantum non Leuca- 
de, quantum Thessaliacampis Octavius ab- 
slulit: &c.: and v. 249. % Hic tamen 
et Cimbros excipit?””—explain these expres- 
sions by reference to historical facts—the 
dates. 

5. Translate into English—Cicer : 
Epist : ad diversos, Lib: xiii. Ep.41, as far 
as dissentio, |. 16. 

Second Latin Class. 

1. Explain the mode of formation, and 
the signification of tectum, fractum, rec- 
tum, aclum—State the principle of deriva- 
tion for many Latin words illustrated by 
these instances—sus, super, semis, vicus, 
video, frango, @vum; and explain the 
formation of genit. regis, legis, pacis. 

2, From what dialect of the Greek lan- 
guage are most Latin words of Greek ori- 
gin derived ?—with what part of the Greek 
nation did the Romans first have inter- 
course ? 

3. Name the extant Roman ¢ Satirists” 
—when did they severally live? Mention 
the extant comic writers in the Latin lan- 
guage, and the periods in which they 
wrote—whence did the Romans derive 
their regular comedy ? Besides fragments 
preserved, what evidence on this subject is 
furnished by the characters and names in- 
troduced into the plays? whom did Te- 
rentius imitate ? 

4. Express in English iii. Calend.. Jul. 
ii. Id. Jun :—Prid. Non. Octob. ; in Latin 
29th of June. In English “ decem H. S. 
singu : militibus dedit”—Eam ipsam do- 
mum quinguies tricies emi. 

5. Explain clearly the signification of 
tributum, vectigal, scriptura, portorium. 

Into Latin—He persuaded a servant, by 
name Nervius, by the hope of obtaining his 
freedom and by large rewards, to carry a 
letter to the commander. 

7. Into Latin—I send you this letter to 
inform you that the Parthi are not far ab- 
sent (absum,) and you very well under- 
stand that they are no contemptible ene- 
my. 

8. Into Latin—Thereis nothing to hinder 
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(obsto) you from en ing a the province with- 
in twenty days; you are succeeded by a 
man who is your best friend. 

Geography and History. 

. Compare the area of Hellas and that 
of Peloponnesus, with the area of Virginia. 
Describe the position of Athenae, and 
mention its ports—Where was the Parthe- 
non built, and the Theseium? what histo- 
rical facts are connected with the moun- 
tain position Phyle, with Marathon, with 
Salamis, and with Plataea? giving the 
date B. C. for each event. 

2 State the causes which probably led to 
the establishment of the numerous Greek 
colonies, citing examples in proof; and 
the character generally of the connection 
which existed between the colonies and 
the mother country. 

3. The antient name of the Black Sea, 
of the Sea of Azof? whence were founded 
most of theGreek colonies on the southern 
shore of the former? mention the princi- 
pal of thes articles of commerce 
were exported from these colonies, and 
from the Greek settlements about the 
northern shore of the Black Sea, and about 
the Sea of Azof? 

4. What great commercial people had 
possessions in Sicilia when the Greeks be- 
gan to make settlements there, and whilst 
the Greeks occupied the coast in part, 
what people dwelt in the interior ? to what 
grand division of the Greek nation did the 
colonies in Sicilia belong? had this diffe- 
rence in their origin any influence in at- 
taching them to the one or other by pre- 
ference of the two chief contending powers 
in the Peloponnesian war ? which was de- 
cidedly the chief among these colonies ? 
its geographical position. 

What degrees of Lat: limit Phoeni- 
cia? what was its eastern boundary, and 
the average distance between this and the 
sea-coast ? its chief trading town ? the an- 
tient authorities for Phoenician history ? in 
what country, above others, were the Phoe- 
nicians led by the spirit of commercial en- 
terprize, to the establishment of colonies 
as trading posts ? mention some of the po- 
sitions they occupied; and the article of 
trade which they had chiefly for their ob- 
ject. Whence did Tyrus obtain her wheat, 
and for what manufactures was Phoenicia 
celebrated in antient history. 

6. The antient names of the “ Bahrein 
islands ?” what articles of commerce were 
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heanatie ‘to ra fone india? oles was 
cotton probably first obtained ? where is 
dactra and what its modern name? de- 
scribe the caravan route between this place 
and Babylon? whence came the wool and 
the gold-dust brought to the market of 
Bactra ? 

What are the antient authorities for 
Persian history from the foundation of the 
monarchy, to the death of Alexander the 
Great, (mentioning the dates of these 
events,) and the grounds upon which they 
are severally entitled to more or less 
weight ? 

Junior Greek Class. 

Translate into English Eurip. Hecub. 
vs. 523—541. (AaSuv &e.) 

Xenoph. Anab. lib. iii. c. 11. sec. 33, 
34, 35. 

3. Explain the difference in use between 
Tol, Tov, and x7yi—and the difference in sig- 
nific we between 4 yuvy aury areta ve—and 
N HuTH Yuvn amedave. 

Of the verb ictus, write the tenses in 
the Active in sense of ¢ standing, and those 
in sense of placing—the signification of the 
Middletenses ? 

Senior Greek Class. 

Translate into English Herod. lib. vi. 
c. 46 and 47. 

2. Eurip. Med. vs. 1276-1304. 

3. Change into Attic Greek ame T 
PI——or oA, A.D 

ou a ETO. 


O—~KATIN= 








’ SUT EVO WIE—“K PEO TO0V, 
‘Cie the Homeric forms for 
difference in use between ov 
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4. Mark the feet and cesura in Enrip. 
Pheon. y. 616. four lines with concise expla- 
nation. 

1. Give from Tferodotus a view of the 
events, which preceded, and contributed to 
produce the wars between Greece and Per- 
sia. 

2. Mention the extant Greek tragic wri- 
ters, in the order of time in which they 
succeeded each other ? when did the first 
live ? 

In what part of the Greek tragedy can 
Doric forms be admitted? give examples 
of Doric forms. 

In the tragic writers, in what cases are 
these forms, called “poetic,” admissible in 
the stead of the common forms? give se- 
veral instances of poetic forms. 

3. Explain fully, giving examples, the 
Anapwstic measure as it occurs in the tra- 
gic writers—(the feet and the places they 
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may y occupy ; : the heath of the last syllable 
in the line. The line terminating, usually, 
a series of Anap. verses—its names and 
peculiarities. 

Where wa, omwe &e. are joined with 
the subjunctive and oplative moods, is av, 
in any instance, added ? or it always ? 

The rule respecting the use of yy with 
a verb in an imperative sense ? 

Where may <pw be used with the sub- 
junctive instead of the infinitive question. 

5. Convert into Greek—“ He sent a mes- 
senger to say, that the army intended (yzd- 
Aw) to march, on that day, 20 stadia.” 

“If he had not chanced to be sleeping 
(xoSsvdw), he would not have suffered this 

calamity : for I know him to bea wise and 
prudent (cwppav) man.” 

6. “Is not then this man fortunate ? he 
has a bow (sofov) made of ivory, and arrows 
made of wood, and most beautiful : and 
this too when, in every other respect, he is 
a poor man. (77u Xo¢.)” 








UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

The next session wili begin on the 10th. of 
September and continue till the 20th. of July 
following. 

The expenses for the session of upwards of 
ten months are as follows 


Board, including bed aad | thee rcom 2 2100) 
furniture, washing and attendance. ‘ * 

Fuel and Candles to be furnished by y) 
the Proctor at cost, and five per cent, > 20 
estimated at 4 

Rent of an entire Dormitory $16; for 2 eg 
half if occupied by two students. 5 : 

Use of Library and public rooms. 15 

Professors fees, if one professor be ) 
attended, $50; if two, each $30 ; if > 75 
more than two, each $25. 

$2138 


1 Professor of Antient Languages. 
Dr. Harrison. 


9 “ of Modern Languages. 

Dr. BLaETTERMANN. 
3 “ of Mathematics. 

Mr. Bonnycastir. 
4 “ of Chemistry. 


Dr. Emmet. 
5 ‘ of Natural Philosophy. 
Dr. Parrerson. 
6 s of Medicine 
Dr. Dunenison. 
Anatomy and Surgery, 
Dr. Jounson. 
Moral Philosophy. 
Mr. Tucker. 
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of Law. 
Mr. Lomax. 


The instruction is conveyed, partly by lec- 
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dent is tested by a rigid system of onmniiuiethin, 

E very student, under the age of twenty one 
years, is required to attend at least three Pro- 
fessors or two Professors and the Demonstrator 
of Anatomy and Surgery, unless, when he ma- 
triculates, his parent or guardian shall have pre- 
scribed, in writing, the schools which he is re- 
quired to attend, or unless, the Fac ulty for good 
cause shewn, shall allow him to attend less than 
three. 

Monthly circulars are written to the parents 
and guardians, stating the attendance of each 
student at lecture, and exhibiting the student’s 
sroficiency and deportment. 

To be admitted, the student must be sixteen 
years of age. He is required to wear a uniforn 
dress the partic ulars of which are detailed in the 
enactments. This rule will be rigidly enforced ; 
the prescribed uniform will have to be worn on 
all occasions, both within and without the pre- 
cincts, when the student appears out of his room, 


light gown or coat within the precincts, as the 
Chairman may approve. 

The attention of parents and guardians is par- 
ticularly drawn to this enactment, in order that 
their sons or wards may not be provided with 
clothes which cannot be permitted to be worn. 

Students entering the University after the 
comirencement of the session, shall pay board 
only for the time unexpired, at the yearly rate, 
but shall pay the full fees and rents at whatever 
time they may enter. 

In the Medical school, one full course at ‘the 


the University of Pennsylvania as equal to one 
course there. 
A. S. BROCKENBROUGH, Proctor. 

* * The National Intelligencer, Washington 
Telegraph, Richmond Enquirer, Constitutional 
Whig, Georgia Athenian, Natches Statesman, 
Baton Rouge Gazette, Huntsville: Democrat, 
North Carolin4 Star, and Charleston S. C. Mer- 
cury are requested to publish the above once a 
week for two weeks and forward their accounts 
to the Proctor for payment. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. &c. 
Correspondents will please to impute any de- 








lay in noticing their communications, to the 
temporary absence of the editors. t 

The Editors will thank their contributors not 
to allow their communications to exceed six 
printed pages, unless the subject admits of di- 
vision. 

Authors and Publishers, desirous of having 
works noticed in the Museum, must transmit 
them free of expense, to the Editors at the Uni- 
versity. * 

Advertisements, when of a purely literary 
character, will be inserted on the last page of 
the Journal. " 
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ures and partly by the study of approved text 
books, and in all cases, the assiduity of the sfu- 


University Press. —James Aexanper, Printer. 


except, that in warm weather, he may wear such * 


University is considered by the authorities of 














